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THe Motor OMNIBUS 


About a year ago there were a few motor omni- 
buses in London and a great deal of prophecy as 
to their increase. Six months later there was an 
enormous increase in the number on our streets 
and the prophets warned us that the horse was 
soon to be an extinct animal for draught purposes. 
Now there are a decreased number running and the 
pro motor papers are wailing dismally every day. 

The fact is the motor-bus was prematurely forced on 
the public when it had only reached an experimental 
stage. The promoter and the engineer presumed upon 
the good nature and long-suffering of the British public. 
They brought their lumbering nuisance on the streets 
of London, emitted noxious vapours in profusion, greased 
the roadways with waste oil, drove at any pace they 
could, took the wrong side of the road and broke down 
lamp-posts, side-skidded into houses, wrecked other 
vehicles and killed scores of people. It was no sense of 
decency or fair play on the part of owners or managers 
that puta stop to this outrageous behaviour. It was 
only when complaints loud and general brought about 
the interference of the police that the streets again be- 
came secure for horse tr :fficand pedestrians. 

Promoters now find that noise and vibration are sub- 
ject to some limitations ; that when citizens cannot hear 
themselves speak in their own houses the law is not im- 
potent, and that when walls and ceilings are ruined 
owners may have some redress. When the motor-bus 
now gives off smells like those of a chemical factory, and 
when it roars and grinds and rattles like two traction 
engines and half-a-dozen milk carts combined, the police 
send it home. So many old ones have been sent home 
and so many new ones refused a licence that bus horses 
are again being purchased and a fina: cial scare has struck 
the companies. Naturally the police have been accused 
ot all sorts of tyranny and ignorance. It seems never 
to have occurred to the motor promoter that his machine 
is far from perfect and that he shonld not be allowed to 
gain experience at the expense of the community. 

We have noticed some of the disadvantages of motor- 
buses ; what are their advantages? Only one—pace. 
This appeals to the errand boy and the servant girl e¢ 
hoe genus omne ; ordinary folk don’t want the extra pace 
in the crowded streets of London, and sensible people 
object to an eight-ton-machine that may without warning 
and without control suddenly turn half round or dart 
across the road. The promoter is the only nan who has 
reaped any advantage from the motor omnibus. If the 
public had not rushed to throw away its mouey engineers 
would have perfected the machine before rushing it as 
acarrier of passengers. The public is not likely to rush 


again until some company shows that a motor-bus can 
pay a dividend even when driven to the danger of other 
users of the roads-—and that timeis not within sight. 








CONVULSIVE LIMB MOVEMENTS ASSO- 
CIATED WITH SUDDEN DESTRUCTION OF 
THE BRAIN. 


By Col. F. Smrrn, Army Veterinary Staff. 


It is over twenty years since my attention was 
directed to the attitude assumed by horses at 
the moment of death by shooting, by receiving two 
photographs taken in India of horses being des- 
troyed. Opportunities for repeating the observa- 
tions during this interval have been numerous, but 
not always possible, and I have to thank Major 
Newsom, Army Veterinary Corps, for enabling me 
to furnish a sufficiently complete series. 

A horse shot through the head at once drops on 
the ground on which it stood, the head falls, the 
limbs bend, the mouth strikes the ground, the hind 
fetlocks and stifles may have the hair rubbed off 
them and the skin abraded, while the sternum 
receives the shock of the fall of the body in front. 
The picture may be completed by saying that the 
horse having struck the ground rolls over to one 
side, there may or may not be a convulsive move- 
ment of the limbs; but there is always a powerful 
contraction of the intestinal wall with the forcible 
evacuation of flatus and feces, and a contraction of 
the bladder accompanied by urination and pro- 
trusion of the penis. 

And this is what appears to occur with perfect 
regularity time after time; there is no plunging for- 
ward, no going backward, and even the very side on 
which the animal finally falls, depends in a great 
measure upon the contour of the ground, the 
tendency naturally being to fall down a slope 
rather than up one. 

Yet this question is by no means so simple as it 
looks. At the moment the bullet enters the brain 
there are convulsive limb movements of a curious 
and unexpected nature, such as the unaided eye is 
unable to take notice of, and yet are readily revealed 
by the camera. 

Figs. 1 and 2 were the original photographs sent 
me many years ago by a correspondent long since 
dead. The attitude in Fig. 1 we can recognise, 
though it will be observed that the near hind leg 
has made a sudden movement and is out of focus, 
while the off fore foot has been snatched up for it 
can be seen off the ground. Observe also the curve 
of the tail. 

Fig. 2 naturally attracts attention by the sudden 
flexion of the hind limbs, the stifle and front of the 
fetlocks almost touching, while there are some 
movements of the fore legs suggestive of a sudden 
flexion about to occur. The tail is out of focus, but 
it is in the act of being curved upwards. 
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Several years elapsed between Figs. 2 and 3, the 
latter was taken to check the attitude assumed in 
Fig. 2, which I believed to be accidental ; as will be 
seen from the plate the reflex act was slow, for the 
horse is standing quietly erect, though the smoke 
from the carbine tells us it is dead. 

Careful observation of this figure reveals the off 
fore leg bending, the animal being on the toe, but is 
standing squarely on the other legs; the tail is 
beginning to twist to the side. The horse’s head 
has dropped a few inches, as may be determined 
by the horizontal position of the carbine. 

I cannot tellin what attitude this animal fell. 
That would have required a series of cameras to 
reveal ; actually two were employed at the moment 
the horse was destroyed, yet both pictures revealed 
the animal standing quietly. 

I remember he fell with sufficient violence to 
teach me a valuable clinical lesson. The photo- 
graph shows a “roach” back; that back was 
anchylosed, and as he fell he broke it, for I found 
the fracture on my post-mortem search for the 
cause of the “ roach” back. 

For Figs. 4 to9 I am indebted to Major New- 
som, who kindly took them for the purpose of this 
communication. 

In Fig. 4 the horse is dead; the powder used is 
smokeless, the machine employed is Greener’s 
“killer.” The head is beginning to fall, both fore 
feet have been snatched up oft the ground, both 
hind feet are apparently firmly planted, though the 
hind quarters are sinking, and the tail as usual is 
stuck out and curved. To enable movements to be 
seen, I had a bandage placed on a dark leg and fre- 
quently on the tail. 

In Fig. 5 all four feet are off the ground, the hind 
limbs being more flexed than the fore. The tail is 
elevated, but apparently not curved. This figure is 
very like thatin Fig. 2. 

Fig. 6 is remarkable for the fact that though 
the animal is so near the ground the head is still 
erect and the neck possesses its normal curve ; both 
fore legs have been snatched up, the tail is erect and 
curved, while the animal is kneeling on its hind fet- 
locks, and the stifles are coming to the ground. I 
think I should have considered such an attitude as 
is presented by the head, neck, and fore-hand of this 
horse to be impossible. The mouth looks like being 
the last part to strike the ground, while the im- 
pression on one’s senses is that it strikes it very 
early. 

Fig. 7 is more like what one is able to witness, 
head low, lip pendulous, both fore legs bent but both 
feet on the ground. In fact, none of this horse’s 
feet have left the ground, but can be seen bearing 
on the toe. Observe also the bandaged tail of the 
animal curved to the off side. This photograph re- 
veals no sudden limb flexions, and the attitude is 
such as is frequently seen either at the moment of 
destruction or during a fall in the street. 

In Fig. 8 both fore legs have been violently 
flexed nearly as high as the elbow, the hind 
quarters have in consequence fallen more rapidly 
than the fore-hand, while the head and neck are in 
the living position. Both hind fetlocks are knuck- 





ling over, the feet being on the ground; the ban- 
daged tail may be seen elevated and curved. 

Fig. 9 is in some respects the most remarkable of 
the photographs secured ; bo'h fore legs are flexed, 
both hind are extended and the tail elevated, the 
position being that which the earlier artists em- 
ployed to represent the gallop. The horse looks as 
ifit were charging forward against the man who has 
his back to the wall, and who, it is unnecessary 
to say, was in no danger whatever, for no horse 
pitches forward when destroyed. The body has 
dropped several inches, for though the muscles are 
still holding the head and neck up, the position of 
the instrument above the ears indicates to what ex- 
tent the body generally has fallen. 

We know nothing of the motor areas in the brain 
of the horse, or we might be able to offer some ex- 
planation of the attitudes revealed in these photo- 
graphs; presumably if the same areas of the 
brain could be destroyed in each case, the resulting 
limb movements would always be the same. 

The tail movement appears more constant than 
any other. The hind quarters seem to reach the 
ground in the majority of cases earlier than the fore. 
If the convulsive flexions occur in front, both legs 
appear to be nearly equally flexed; if they occur 
behind the same would appear to be a general rule, 
though in Fig. 1 there is a movement in the near 
hind which is not observable in the off. 

The last part to reach the ground is apparently 
the head, with the possible exception of Fig. 7, and 
this is quite contrary to what one might have sup- 
posed. 

The central line of the forehead is selected for the 
bullet to enter, so that it is possible equal portions of 
the right and left brain are destroyed; it would be 
interesting to see whether the convulsive move- 
ments are different if the instrument were directed 
wholly over one brain instead of over both. 





THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT IN 
INDIA FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1905-1906. 
(Continued from p. 361.) 

VETERINARY HosPITALS AND DISPFNSARIES. 


Table V shows the number of these institutions, the Vet- 
erinary Assistants employed and the number of animals 
treated as in and out-patients. It is gratifying to note 
that there are at present 290 against 269, an increase of 
21 during the year. These institutions vary very con- 
siderably in importance and size from the large well- 
equipped Hospital with indoor accommodation for 
patients, a forge, etc., tothe s andard pattern dispensary 
forming a headquarters where the Assistant can be found 
and where equipment and instruments can be kept and 
cases treated. The unanimous opinion of all Superin- 
tendents is in favour of the erection of a dispensary at 
the Headquarters of each Veterinary Assistant and with 
this opinion I cordially agree. Much good work can be 
done in them, they are convenient as headquarters where 
the Veterinary Assistant can always be found when not 
on tour or attending outbreaks ; medicines, instruments 
and equipment can be properly kept and inspected there 
and sick animals treated. Each hospital and was ery d 
in fact forms a focns from which the neighbourhood 1s 
infected with the knowledge of the benefits to be derived 
frcm rational treatment of animal disease. 
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Very satisfactory progress has been made in providing 
large and well-equipped hospitals in the Punjab, those 
of Gujrat, Mooltan and Murree having been opened 
during the year. The new building at Ludhiana was 
opened by the Financial Commissioner and that at Simla 
is finished, whilst those at Delhi and Rawalpindi are 
being built and that at Sargodha will be ope: ed early 
next year. Proposals are in train to rebuild the Amrit- 
sar and Aimballa hospitals and to provide new ones at 
Kurnal, Jullunder, Gurdaspur, Jhang and Jhelum. Cap- 
tain Walker is to ke congratulated on the progress he 
has made in this direction during the year. 


Stup BULLS AND THEIR PRODUCE. 


Not much progress can be said to have been made in 
this important branch of the Department. [t appears 
from the returns that there are in the whvole of India 
only 63 Government bulls and 224 the property of Dis- 
trict Boards, against 69 and 208 respectively, last year, 
or an increase of 6. The Punjab still remains the only 
province which has so far done anything in this 
direction. 

The chief reason why cattle breeding bas not made 
more progress is that our district staff of veterivary 
officers*is so very smal) and their charges are conse- 
quently so extensive. It is hoped that in time each 
officer may have a workable charge so that he may be 
able to make himself well acquainted with the condi- 
tions of the tract under his charge and accomplish much 
in this direction, which requires a detailed ‘and not a 
general knowledge of conditions to ensure much good 
being done. As was stated last year, so long as superin- 
tendents have huge provinces to deal with, it cannot be 
hoped that they will find time to carry out the careful 
enquiry and assiduous touring necessary to gain suffi- 
cient knowledge to decide what measurcs are best to 
provide suitable stud bulls. 


EQUINES (UNDER LOCAL BODIES). 


Horse, pony, and mule breeding is non-selected dis- 
tricts suitable for the purpose form a very important 
duty of the Department. When the Horse-breeding 
Cowmission recommended the transfer of all military 
breeding operations to the Military Deaartment, only 
certain districts of those in which the branding of mares 
and provision of stallions had been in force, were con- 
sidered to be sufficiently suitable to warrant the con- 
siderable expense which necessarily attends them. Thus, 
numerous districts which had previously been within the 
scope of the operations, were suddenly cnt adrift ; some 
of them contained considerable numbers of branded 
mares and mares for mule-breeding, but owing to 
Government stallions always having beea provided, 
there were practically no private stallions kept by the 
people. It has been Fe necessary therefore to pro- 
vide as many horses as were requiied from the Civil 
side, partly from District Board funds and partly from 
Provincial revenues, with the assistance of grants from 
the Government of India. In this way a number of 
horse and pony stallions have been placed in the dis- 
tricts and are doing good work. 


Fairs AND SHows. 


The idea prevailing amongst most superintendents 
appears to be that cattle shows do but little good in the 
way of encouraging people to improve the breeding of 
their cattle. I am inclined to agree that in many pro- 
vinces this is the case. Doutless, when the Imperial 
officers have workable charges and are able to get a more 
detailed knowledge of the tracts over which they have 
charge, we shall be better able to decide where such 
shows would be beneficial. There can be no doubt 
whatever that in parts of certain provinces much good 
is done by holding these gatherings. This is notably 


true of some of the shows held in the Madras Presi- 





dency where good stock is brought and where bulls for 
breeding purposes can be obtained. The Government 
of Madras have recognised the usefulness of these shows 
and are desirous of awarding more money in prizes, and 
I am trying to meet their wishes by recommending 
them a larger share of the Imperial grant of Rs.9,000. 
I agree with the superintendents also regarding the 
grant of money prizes, etc., at purely cattle fairs where 
animals are brought for sale in considerable numbers. 
These fairs are simply marts and require 10 encourage- 
ment as a rule inthe way of money prizes. Any avail- 
able money would be much better utilised in improving 
the conveniences for the security cf stock, feeding, 
watering, ete. 
BAcTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


Doctor A. Lingard, Imperial Bacteriologist, remained 
in charge of the Laboratory throughout the year, and 
as usual, work was carried out both at the Central 
Laboratory at Muktesar and at the branch at Bareilly. 
There have again been unavoi'able changes in the 
staff, Mr. Montgomery, Assistant Bacteriologist, being 
replaced by Mr. Martin. The work has, however, been 
carried on successfully. Owing to the great increase in 
the work, necessitated by the preparation of the various 
sera now sent out from the Laboratory, It his been 
found necessary to appoint a second Assistant Bacterio- 
logist, and application has also been made for the 
services of a third European Laboratory Assistant. 
Neither of these joined during the year. Some neces- 
sy additions have been made to the establishment, and 
sanction has been given for the appointment of a Hos- 
pital Assistant to take charge of a new dispensary which 
is being built for the treatment of the staff. 

Continued progress has been made in every depart- 
ment of work carried out in this Institution. The 
classes for veterinary officers have been continued, and 
four officers have taken the course and passed out. Two 
courses of 60 lectures were given, as well as practical 
classes in Pathology, Bacteriology, and Serum Thera- 
peutics. In order to ensure good results an examina- 
tion is now obligatory, so that an opinion can be formed 
as to the qualifications of the various men. In addition, 
sixty-one Veterinary Inspectors and Assistants have 
been trained in inoculation during the year. 

Research.—In addition to the preparation of serum, 
research work has been carried out on the following 
diseases : 

Rinderpest, Piroplasmosis, Trypanosomiasis and 
Malignant wdema complicating Rinderpest, Anthrax, 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Surra, Charbon Symptoma- 
tique, Dourine. 

Equine Surra has been found to be inoculable to the 
Black Buck ; the degree of susceptibility of this animal 
varies, but it appears that thisis not capable of carry- 
ing over the Trypanosoma from the end of one Surra 
season to the beginning of another. Researches into 
camel Surra and Dourine have been continued, and a 
report on camel Surra will be issued later. 

Tuberculosis has been found in the camel, and —- 
ments are in progress to determine the identity of the 
organism which is said to differ considerably from the 
bacilli found in human, bovine, and avian tuberculosis. 
A discovery having a very important bearing on the 
application of the Glanders and Farecy Act was made 
during the year. A certain number of cases of disease 
in equines were observed, presenting clinical symptoms 
closely resembling those of Glanders. The animals, 
however, failed to react to mallein, and guinea-pigs 
inoculated by the Strauss method, did not give the 
typical reaction. Doctor Lingard obtained material 
from Bombay Veterinary College. Captain Baldrey 
discovered a similar organism causing a similar disease 
at the Punjab Veterinary College. Morphologically the 
bacillus obtained closely resembles the /. madle:. Care 
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is necessary therefore in using the mallein test in such 
cases. Investigation is being continued with the view 
to ascertaining whether the organism is B. malle: of a 
strain of reduced virulence or not. Altogether 101 
specimens were sent to the Laboratory for report, the 
majority with a view to the diagnosis of Epizootic 
Lymphangitis or Trypanosomiasis. Reports on all 
specimens were made. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In regard to the organisation of the Department, great |. 


strides have been made insome provinces. The nature 
of the constitution of the department, the fact that it is 
split up into a number of Provincial Departments, 
renders uniform progress difficult, and the improvement 
in some provinces is greater than in others. Many new 
hospitals and dispensaries have been built and opened 
during the year. Horse and mule breeding in non- 
selected districted have been placed on a more satis- 
factory footing and are making steady progress. The 
work done in the Bacteriological Laboratory has been 
very heavy, the outturn of serum having been very 
materially increased and the results of its application 
excellent. Greater numbers of animals have been pro- 
tected against contagious disease and a start has been 
made in research work in the College laboratories during 
the year, Capt. Baldrey having done good work in this 
direction at ore. 

Finally, the important subject of camel disease inves- 
tigation is receiving attention, a special officer having 
been appointed for the purpose and work commenced in 
the Punjab on the subject of camel Surra, with special 
reference to life history of the causal agent. 

H. T. Pease, Maior, 
Offg. Inspector-General, Civil Vety. Department. 

Simla, Sept. 30th, 1906. 








WEST OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held in the Religious Institute Rooms, 
200 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, on 17th October, at 
3.30 p.m., President James Weir, F.R.C.V.S., in the 
chair. The attendance included Messrs. H. Begg, East 
Kilbride ; D. Hamilton, Hamilton ; John Taylor, Catb- 
kin ; R. Rutherford, Edinburgh ; Jas. M’Farlane, Glas- 
gow ; John Campbell, Rutherglen ; Geo. Weir, John R. 
M’Call, Wm. Roy, Arch. M’Cunn, Glasgow ; Neil Mac- 
Alister, Johnstone ; and A. Douglas, Kilmarnock. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Profs. 
Dewar and O. C. Bradley, Edinburgh; Mr. R. G. 
Anderson, Cupar-Fife ; and Mr. Baird, Thornhill. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. A. Douatas, M.R.C.V.S., Kilmarnock, was pro- 
ey for membership by Mr. Begg, and seconded by Mr. 

eir. 


ProposED ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 


Sogies of Major Butler's pamphlet were previously 
distributed to the members. 

Mr. RuTHERFORD, who opened the discussion, said 
that this was a political and also a financial question, 
and its object was the supplying of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons with more funds. Most of us 
at first sight would say—why should I, after so much 
expense in paying for one or two diplomas as the case 
may be, be saddled with new expense ? and he thought 
that anyone who refused would have justification. Few, 
however, he thought would care to refuse payment, 
though he confessed that ultimately the burden would 
only be borne by the willing ones, and he thought many 
veterinary surgeons were not reachable. Touching the 
question of the legality of an annual registration fee, he 





said that in the absence of a new Charter it could not 
be enforced, and if a new Charter were obtained its 
powers could not be retrospective, but could only be 
applied to men who obtained their diploma subse- 
quently. No doubt we would all be glad to do some- 
thing, if the fee was anything from 5s. to 10s. per 
annum, but he expected that even such payments would 
soon cease. He was of opinion that they should cut 
down the expenses of the Royal College if they wished 
to improve its financial gee 

Mr. CAMPBELL asked Mr. Rutherford whether the fees 
of students did not balance the expenses of the Royal 
College. 

Mr. RuTHERFORD, in reply, thought that was rather 
a delicate question, but he said that Scotland at least 
owed the Royal College nothing in this respect, and on 
a recent occasion when such an insinuation was made 
against Scotland he had no difficulty in proving it to 
be erroneous. 

Prof. Joun R. M‘Catu said that they would see in 
last week’s Veterinary Record that the Council had 
considered the question, and their finding was that, as 
they had no reason for believing that the profession was 
unanimous in desiring to have an annual registration 
fee, and that in order to enforce it a new Charter would 
be necessary, they decided that the question should be 
allowed to lapse. 

Communication from R.C.V.S. re expert evidence etc. 
by R.S.P.C.A. was read. 

Mr. WEIR said his experience was that in Scotland 
the Society’s inspectors never tried to pose as veterinary 
experts—the Scotch Society was always willing to get 
and pay for expert evidence. 

Mr. Roy agreed with Mr. Weir’s remarks, but said 
that in England the Society’s inspectors got leave to act 
as fiscals in such cases and sometimes asserted their 
right to cross-question opposing veterinary experts—a 
condition of affairs that does not exist in Scotland. 


Discussion ON Mr. Roy’s Paper on “ QuirTrTor,” 


Mr. CAMPBELL said that it had given him the greatest 
pleasure to listen to Mr. Roy’s excellent paper, and he 
was sorry so few had been present to hear it. He 
thought that Mr. Roy had treated the subject in a mas- 
terly way, and he had formed the opinion that M1. 
Roy’s treatment of quittor left nothing to be desired. 
He had himself in such cases often cut away a bit, and 
he had often to go and cut out a larger piece very soon 
again, and he thought that it would have been better if, 
like Mr. Roy, he had at once made a complete operation, 
for he considered that was the way in which the best 
results were to be obtained. 

Mr. ConsTABLE said that there was not much of 
this disease in his district, but he was of opinion that 
if we temporised with cases of quittor it would be all 
the worse for the patient, our clients, and ourselves. 
He was sorry he did not hear the paper read, but he 
said that it was best to cast all serious cases and thor- 
oughly open up the seat of disease. 

Mr. MF anLawe raised the question of danger to the 
coffin joint when doing the classic operation. His ex- 

erience was that unless the quittor was a deep one the 
ess cutting that was done the better, and he had been 
very successful with a charge of corrosive sublimate. 

Mr. M‘Murricu considered that Mr. Roy had sub- 
mitted a first class paper. His experience of quittor 
had not been great, but he had not been fortunate with 
plugging the sinus, and he thought a radical operation 


was to be preferred. : 
Mr. Geo. WEIR was very pleased with Mr. Roy's 
escribed by him. The 


paper and the operation as 
treatment required depended greatly on the character of 
the case in hacd—-some fistulze were so simple and easily 
cured that they scarcely deserved the name of quittor. 
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An operation was demanded when disease of cartilage 
was diagnosed, and he thought that Mr. Roy’s operation 
was simpler than that described in Mdller’s text book. 

Prof. Joun R. M‘Catt thought that Mr. Roy had 

given a very able paper, but he thought more might 
have been said about the degree of lameness present. 
He considered the lameness was very often proportion- 
ate to the severity of the disease. He thought that all 
deep quittors required operation and he had repeatedly 
come across ulceration of the coffin joint as a sequel to 
quittor. He thought that blistering and exercise had 
marked beneficial results during the course of treatment 
of superficial quittors where there was little lameness. 
He had seen very bad results from the use of the mer- 
curial charge. It often did not reach deep enough, and 
occasionally it went too deep and injured the coffin 
joint. 
. Mr. RUTHERFORD said that all his life he had to do 
with quittor, and this disease was more common long 
ago for the reason that pricks in shoeing were more 
frequent when nails were hand made and irregular in 
thickness and pointing ; and besides wounds were not 
so well attended to then as now. A quittor is just a 
fistulous opening leading towards the horny case, and 
most cases were due to neglect. A tramp to the coronet, 
if not well attended to with antiseptics, would soon end 
in quittor, and this was likewise true of pricks and 
bruised hecls. These were prolific causes of quittor, 
and when a quittor did result it was usually due to a 
want of boldness on the part of the practitioner or dila- 
toriness on the part of the owner. We should act at 
once when the part is inflamed. 

He thought now that, in his early days, his treatment 
had been too bold, for he had probably been too r:ady 
to use the knife, though he still made sharp use of it 
if he had to deal with a case of damaged laminz or 
bruised heel so as to give free exit to diseased products. 
When thoroughly established some cases were not so 
easily cured and he had tried every form of treatment. 
All cases, as the late Prof. Dick said, will heal in time 
if you do not spoil them with your treatment ; and we 
should remember this and talk our client into patience. 
Coring with mercury is too severe—it 1s surgery in the 
dark, and I think the hot iron is barbarous, and no one 
can say what the result of a struggle may be during its 
use. [ts use may be excused inan upw:rd direction in 
a mild case, but it should not be sent deeply down- 
wards. 

An assistant of mine once did this in a case of quittor 
and the horse died as a result. When cartilage is 
affected, the quicker you lay the horse down and operate 
the better; but do not be surprised if your first operation 
is not snecessful, even though you thonght it would be. 
It may be that the work we did during the operation 
was the cause of a loss of vitality in some part or other, 
and in this way the course of the disease was apparently 
continued ; butifan ominous discharge was still present 
after 10 days we should reoperate, and sure enough we 
would again find a piece of green tissue to remove. 
There was no danger of injury to joint if we use proper 
knives—French ones were best—in fact you just need to 
hold them and they do the work themselves (laughter). 

I don’t chloroform and don’t like poulticing with bran 
in a bag, for I think nothing is so filthy with bacteria as 
the ordinary bag to be got in a stable. 

Mr. Beae thought that practically the whole field of 
debate had been gone over. Mr. Rutherford’s remarks 
he could corroborate in their entirety, and he had, 14 
days ago, the unfortunate experience of having to put 
down a horse a second time, and again got grass green 
tissue to remove, and this after having performed what 
he considered was a very complete first operation. He 


thonght, however, that more might, with benefit to «ll, 
and especially the younger members, have been said in 





the paper or the debate about the details of fixing of 
limbs for the operation ; for when chloroform was not 
used it was very essential to have a proper method of 
fixing the foot to be operated upon so as to have the 
footas rigid as possible. He thought the padded plank 
very useful for fore limbs. 

Mr. MircHE.t, Glasgow, expressed his views which, 
as he said, were pretty much like those of previous 
speakers. 

Mr. Roy then thanked the members for the kind ap- 
preciation of his paper which they had shown. He did 
uot; as some of the speakers seemed to think, at once 
jump to the operation for quittor—-he awaited develop 
ments. He thought that many authorities considered 
quittor to be disease of the lateral cartilage invariably, 
but you often get a piece of necrotic bone as a cause of 
this disease. I consider the man who uses the hot 
iron or mercurial charge to be a quack. Regarding the 
amount of lameness present as spoken to by Prof, 
M’Call, he had often seen very diseased feet with very 
little lameness. When operating 1 do not content my- 
self with only thinning the hoofs, I tear it off with a 
pair of pincers after freeing the edges of the area. It 
takes six weeks to two months for a horse to be ready 
for work after operation. He could not understand 
why every veterinary surgeon did not use chloroform 
for this and every other operation, even simple ones ; 
two to four ounces was a sufficient quantity and there 
was no risk whatever. 

Mr. Hamitton, of Hamilton, remarked that it was a 
simple matter to give chloroform if one had assistance, 
but it was a different matter if you were alone and had 
- one capable of keeping the patient under the anzs- 
thetic. 


OPEN JOINT, AND ITS TREATMENT. 
RosBert MitcHett, Junr., M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 


This subject has been selected as one giving plenty of 
scope for both writer and critic, and one in which almost 
all have had a good deal of experience. 

Needless to say what is now under consideration is 
that class of joint known as diarthroidial, i.e., one with 
free movement and having a synovial membrane. This 
synovial membrane is of a delicate fibrons nature, lined 
with endothelium, by which the glairy, straw-coloured 
synovia or joint oilis secreted. It is adherent extern- 
ally to the outer lying structures, be they capsular or 
other ligaments, and occasionally obtaining support from 
adjoining muscles ; around it we often have a deposit of 
fat, which in nature will be in a semi-fluid state. This, 
I have no doubt, will offer some protection without 
interfering with the free movement of the joint. 

When a break in the continnity of said membrane is 
communicable through the adjacent structures with the 
outside air, an open joint is said to have taken place. 

The causes of open joint fall naturally into two divi- 
sions—-Traumatic ; and Non-traumatic, including those 
caused by indirect injury and from symptomatic causes. 

Traumatic causes. These are by far the more fre- 
quent and they are the more amenable to treatment. 
They are brought about by direct external injury in the 
neighbourhood of the joint—perforating, lacerating, and 
contused wounds implicating its synovial sheath and not 
infrequently the synovial sheath of tendons as well. 

Se bee as the object causing the wound is aseptic—-a 
rare condition in »n accidental wound, and the wound 
of small dimensions, it may heal up in a few days, 
causing no complications, or we may have a simple 
traum tic articular synovitis with recovery in 10 days 
or so. 

The first symptoms of injury is, as a rule, slight lame- 
ness with a discharge of synovia, which, however, may 
be absent if it is a perforating wound that has taken an 
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oblique direction, the puncture having probably taken 
place when the joint was in a flexed condition. In those 
cases we may have a flow of blood in the joint causing 
what is known as a Hemarthrosis. This condition is 
distinguished from a serous or suppurative synovitis by 
appearing shortly after the injury, being accompanied 
with no inflammatory symptoms in and around the joint, 
and by the doughy nature of the swelling on the second 
day after the injury. 

The symptoms and course of the disease differ greatly 
according to the character of the wound ard of the in- 
fection which may have occurred. 

When purulent inflammation does set in we find that 
the infection will rapidly spread, infiltrating the whole 
structures of the joint, and is now looked on as a suppur- 
ating arthritis and synovitis, with a flow of synovia 
mixed with purulent material, often stained with blood. 
In other cases we may have a simple open synovitis 
which will take a chronic form and is accompanied with 
a profuse flow of synovia alone, which at first will be 
natural in consistency but in time will become thin and 
of a more watery nature and consequently clearer. This 
discharge is difficult to check, and is the form oftenest 
seen in more or less complicated joints that have remained 
free from infection, and more so if the joint had been 
what is popularly known as “blown” (as in bog spavin) 
before the injury was inflicted. The probable reasons 
for this are—first, that the synovial membrane was in 
a chronic state of over-secretion previous to the injury 
and was consequently less liable to take on the more 
acute form; second, the abundant flow of synovia which 
is bound to follow the injury to this condition of joint 
would also have the tendency to wash out any septic 
material. 

The most dangerous wounds are those in which the 
injury has been of so small an area that it is not noticed 
before infection of the joint is well established, and may 
even then only show the very slightest wound, often 
covered with a scab. The lameness and fever in those 
cases are most marked, and the danger of septiczemia 
——— is very great. 

may say that in most cases immediately after a joint 
is pierced open, and the wound is trifling, the animal will 
be lame for a short time only, that is if free access is not 
gained by air. 

There may be for some days, often 5 days and occa- 
sionally as long as 10 days, on which there is no lame- 
ness, but probably more forced flexion of the joint when 
the anima! moves round in the stall, but should inflam- 
mation supervene the joint and the surrounding struc- 
tures swell from exudation of lymph into the tissues. 
This swelling is at first elastic but soon becomes hard, 
the pain all the time increasing, in some cases evidently 
becoming almost unbearable, the toe of the foot only 
being rested on the ground at intervals, to be as quickly 
lifted and kept in constant motion. The poor animal 
is bathed in sweat, with occasional tremors ; the temper- 
ature at this stage is often intermittent but never falls 
to normal. The discharge becomes abundant and of a 
more frothy nature tinged with blood containing broken 
down cartilage and desquama’‘ed endothelium with soft- 
ened fibrous tissue. Such are the symptoms of an acute 
case. 

By far the most numerous open joints seen in horses 
are in the knee, yet it wonld be incorrect to say that 
anything but a very small proportion of those cases ever 
go the length of acute articular synovitis or arthritis. 
The knee has a natural resistance to mechanical injury 
(and on this account is said to be “indolent,” the fact 
also of the opposing bones meeting each other in practic- 
ally a straight line causes the weight to be borne entirely 
through the bones, and not suspended by ligaments and 
tendons, there is consequently less looseness of the syn- 
ovial sac to ponch and cause suction at every movement, 
and also to give a greater secreting area when inflamed 





Non-traumatic causes. We are liable at all times to 
find inflamed joints, it may be from injury--say a twist 
in the rails through the shoe becoming fixed in same, or 
from any other cause acting unduly on the joint, In 
some cases the injury may be to the surrounding struc- 
tures leading to inflammation of the joint, as in the case 
of acute periostitis from brusting, or subperiosteal sup- 
puration leading on to disease of the epiphyses involving 
the joint. It may be from sloughing of the neighbour- 
parts involving the synovial membrane of the joint, as is 
seen in treads of the coronet. It seldom or never arises 
fron: a primary affection of the articular cartilage, al- 
though the cartilage seldom escapes being badly altered 
in a long standing case. An abscess may form which 
may burst into the joint, or the joint itself may be the 
seat of a suppurative process, as seen in navel ill, tuber- 
cular infection of the joint, pyzemia, ete. 

In the greater number of those cases the surgeon has 
been in attendance for some time before the joint finally 
bursts open, and considering the relief the animal shows 
when this occurs, suggests to us the advisability of open- 
ing a joint such as this some time before the burst would 
naturally have taken place. 

When a joint is thus opened there is little or no differ- 
ence between the course from now on of a chronic in- 
fected traumatic case and a non-tiaumatic one. These 
are similar so far as changes in the joint are concerned, 
you have the frothy purulent discharge of synovia already 
— holding at first lymph and broken down 

rin. 

When ostitis has set in it will show proliferation of 
the articular cartilage, which is discharged from the 
wound in flaky, rice-like bodies. The epiphyses now 
become rarefied and swell out, accompanied with perios- 
titis, more especially along the edge of the joint which 
ultimately lays down a fibrous deposit that often forms 
with the opposing bone one solid mass, to the complete 
obliteration of the joint. The articular leads of the 
bones throw out granulations which heal into each other, 
thus finally completing the destruction of the joint. In 
some suojects only a fibrons union takes place which 
may allow a very limited movement. This, I believe, is 
what is aimed at in human surgery when there is no 
chance of saving the joint. It is brought about by forci- 
bly flexing the joint to make practically what is known as 
a false joint. There are many subjects in which complete 
obliteration does not take place, simply a casting off of 
the articular cartilage, which may be compensated for by 
the laying down of a porcellanous deposit, as is seen in 
arthritis chronica, the deposit becomes polished and 
eburnated, and in many cases the animal may regain a 
certain amount of usefniness in slow work. This term- 
ination is often subsequent to suppurative arthritis 
which has been confined to the structures forming the 
joint, the cartilage proliferating from points of ulceration 
over its surface, the whole cartilage becoming softened 
and broken down. In other cases of a chronic nature 
the cartilages themselves seem to be the matrix on 
which the porcellanons material is deposited. 

In other old standing cases there is an immense fibrous 
thickening around the outside of the joint enveloping 
ligaments, tendons, sheaths, etc., the synovial membrane 
itself also enters into the process, and is often very much 
thickened and contracted, internally of a dark colour 
with rugae on its surface. Those are often the subjects 
in which you have multiple abscesses forming ( those 
abscesses, I have no doubt, tending to stimulate the 
growth of this already unshapely mass) and when they 
break they expose a deep sinus, filled with dark coloured 
dead tissne with a very little sanguineons pus in their 
centre. 

I have held a post-mortem on a case like this and was 
surprised to find the joint so little affected other than a 
slight inflammation, the articular cartilage looking more 
opaque than in health. The mass around the joint 
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seemed to be composed of white, glistening, fibrous 
structure, which showed on section numerous dark 
coloured channels throughout its thickness. 

This deposit seemed the greatest drawback to a good 
recovery. In those cases the whole tissues are in a de- 
generate state, and seem to have lost the power of pro- 
perly healing, as you will often find those sinuses to 
again open after you considered them quite whole. 
However, I have treated a few cases in which recovery 
was protracted, and much fibrous growth around the 
joint, a certain amount of use of the joint was shown 
even when first put out, which increased as the fibrous 
deposit lifted. 

fou cannot always give a definite opinion as to the 
course an open joint may take, but some are evidently 
quite incurable from the start, it may be from much 
bruising of the joint, or to some important structures 
being invulved. The nature of the wound, the length of 
time the joint bas defied treatment, the position of 
wound on the joint, have all to be taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the appearance and the amount of dis- 
charge, the nature of the pain, the use the animal is 
taking of the limb, the amount of the swelling around 
the joint, and lastly the bodily condition of the animal, 
if highly fevered and refusing food, ete. 

The ¥ariations in the pathological conditions are so 
great and the course so varied that no fixed line of treat- 
ment can be laid down for all cases. To have any degree 
of success, however, three main principles must be kept 
in mind ; they are, combat inflammation, prevent or des- 
troy infection, promote healing : as those have to be car- 
ried out collectively by the veterinary surgeon we will 
speak of them collecttvely. 

One of the chief causes of simple inflammation in tran- 
matic cases is the entrance of air into the joint. It is, 
therefore, advisable, especially if the joint has been sur- 
gically opened under antiseptic precautions, to make 
certain that the joint is hermetically sealed with collo- 
dion or other adhesive. I would be very guarded at 
closing up ever so small an accidentally punctured 
wound in this anner, nor would I commend the explor- 
ing of the wound with a probe, and would rather proceed 
as follows : After thoroughly washing out the wound or 
wounds with a reliable antiseptic, I would clip away the 
hair from about the part and especially remove any 
pieces of tissue that were likely to become necrotic. If 
the wound is inclined to gape at each movement it might 
be the better of a stitch or two. I would now for some 
days keep the joint permanently irrigated from the drip 
of an ordinary hose fixed in any convenient way, or, if 
not practicable, by simply douching the bandage with 
cold water at intervals. The bandage is simply a fold 
of Gamgee tissue containing about 4 ozs. of boracic acid 

wder placed on the wound and around the joint and 

eld in position with a light calico bandage, making cer- 
tain that a plentiful supply of powder is directly over the 
wound. This can be removed on the third day, and if 
no inflammation shows around the joint, and especially 
if the synovia presents a natural appearance and unim- 
portant in quantity, [ would apply an adhesive such as 
collodion. Should the discharge be somewhat turbid or 
an undue tenderness exist around the wound, I would 
continue the dressing for another three days, and if now 
natural, wash with ether and apply collodion. If, how- 
ever, the wound is a lacerated one or there is much 
synovial discharging, I would now substitute lead acetate 
for the boracic acid. This seems to have a direct effect 
in reducing the flow of synovia, even when applied 
around the joint and not in contact with the wound. 
This dressing may be allowed to remain in position for 
a few days to determine whether or not the discharge is 
abating and coagulating around the bandage, and if so 
allow the bandage to remain on for, say, a week, discon- 
tinuing the douching during this time. I have also tried 
an ice pack, but do not consider it better than the treat- 





ment suggested so long as prover attention is given to 
keeping the dressing ina dripping condition. I can also 
speak in favour of Huxley’s Plasma, and I| believe there 
are others in the market quite as good, such as Anti- 
phlogistine. It certainly has a soothing and healing 
effect, and if some iodoform powder is applied to the 
wound directly below the plasina, the plasma enveloping 
the whole joint, you may lJook for an early and favour- 
able termination, provided the wound is non-suppura- 
tive, 

With every care, and the very best medica] treatment, 
your case may go the wrong way ; it may be from acute 
synovitis or from infection, which is generally apparent 
on the third or fourth day. We have then an ever- 
increasing flow of synovia becoming either more watery 
or more purulent. The treatment in either of those 
conditions is the same, viz., wash out the joint witha 
reliable antiseptic of a drying nature, and when the dis- 
charge has abated close the external opening with a 
styptic that will give the wound a chance to close in the 
ordinary way. It is advisable in those cases to first in- 


ject the wound once daily for three successive days with 


the following mixture :— 
kK Corrosive Sublimate 
Tartaric Acid 5 parts. 
Glycerine 500 parts. 
And on the fourth and fifth day simply inject 
Kk Corrosive sublimate 1 part. 
Water 1000 parts. 
It is necessary between the injections to keep a fold of 
damp cotton wool on the face of the wound held in posi- 
tion with a light calico bandage, renewing the wool at 
every injection. Immediately after the final injection 
close the the external wound, that is, if now non-sup- 
purative, with the following paste :--- 
BR Flour ) 
Alum }f 
made into a paste with Goulard’s extract and applied 
with a pad and bandage. This mixture sets firm and 
has an intensely drying and coagulative action 
On or about the third day you will! find the limb 
swells, and the swelling may become excessive at the 
end of a week, with much pain and uneasiness. I con- 
sider this is caused by the synovial membrane still secre- 
ting an over-abundance of fluid which, the sac being still 
open, is discharged into the surrounding tissues. In 
two cases treated by me it became so excessive that it 
was oozing through the skin and dripping from the hair 
as isseen in some cases of lymphangitis, and I treated 
them similarly, but with only a mild purge : later I had 
the animals hosed twice daily and applied the fol- 
lowing :— 


| part. 


equal parts 


Kk Goulard’s Extract | part. 
Ext. Cannabis Indica _ 1 part. 
Glycerine 40 parts. 


As I considered the pain in those cases was simply 
caused by pressure, at any rate the swelling was always 
diffuse, and not contined to the lymphatic course. The 
swelling certainly bore some relation to the pain : as the 
swelling diminished so also did the pain. 

When the wound is placed above the articulation the 
suppuration is often of an obstinate nature. In such 
cases I use a syringe, on the nozzle of which I fit a piece 
of rubber, and by which I connect it to a piece of very 
small calibre lead tubing, this can be introduced into 
the joint as easily as a probe, for it can be bent as 
desired. Sometimes in those cases it is advisable to 
make a counter opening lower down. I have never 
required to do this, but simply injected into the joint 
equal partsof Ung. Iodid. Rub., Lini. Camphorw, injected 
shghtly warm. ; ee 

As a rule this had the effect of reducing this dis- 
charge to a minimum although the introduction of 
this strong mixture would of itself produce in a healthy 
joint a discharge somewhat resembling a suppurations 
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consequently it is advisable not to continue this mix- 
ture longer than a few days ; at the outside one week. 
I once injected it into a suppurating open bursa of a 
tendon every third day for three weeks, with the result 
th.t I had complete obliteration of the bursa ; it seemed 
to fill up entirely with fibrous tissue ; I would therefore 
use this mixture with caution, say for three or four 
successive days, dusting on tannoform powder in and 
around the wound to promote healing. 

Many other injections and mixtures have been recom- 
mended. I have personally tried the Bromides of potas- 
sium and Mercury as a first injection, and it seems to 
be quite as good as the others and causes less pain than 
Corrosive sublimate. I have also tried the Biniodide 
of mercury in an aquevus solution. That is also good, 
and although a more powerful antiseptic than Corrosive 
sublimate it can be used much stronger without causing 
any bad effects. Nevertheless some very strong injec- 
tions can be borne by a joint if only one injection or at 
most twoare given. [ have it on good authority from a 
fellow practitioner that he injected saturated solution 
of Corrosive sublimate into an open elbow joint which 
had up to that time defied all treatment to stop the dis- 
charges, he said from that on the horse made an un- 
interrupted recovery. 


In human surgery it is the custom to inject :— 
Todoform 1 part. 
Glycerine 10 parts. 


The constitutional treatment must not be forgotten ; 

light, easily assimilated feeding with probably a mild 
purgative at the start is all that is required in a 
simple case. Should fever supervene Hy; posulphite of 
Soda may be given in the drinking water, with stimu- 
lants, tonics ; and if high fever, probably with a dose 
or two of aconite—all as the case may demand. It is 
advisable to tie the horse up short, but on the appear- 
ance of such lameness place the animal in slings, and 
when in slings I consider no bedding so suitable as 
clean pine sawdust. Itis good practice to bandage the 
leg not affected, keeping it damp and removing said 
bandage twice daily and thoroughly hand rubbing the 
leg. This is, of course, when animal can bear no weight 
on affected leg, 
_ In non-traumatic cases that are likely to become open 
joint, one should do all in his power to cut short the 
inflammation in the early stages, for very often a stiff 
joint is the result if let go on to the stage in which it 
will naturally open itself. Hot poultices, cold and hot 
fomentations, hoseing, or permanent irrigation, or Hux- 
ley’s Plasma may all be tried. I hive found Huxley’s 
plasma to give the best result if arising from simple 
acute arthritis or synovitis. A good cantharides blister 
may also be tried if all else has failed, and the pain is 
still increasing ; this might be attended with bad re- 
sults, nevertheless I think it is justifiable, as the blister 
only hastens this result—does not cause it, and in some 
cases entirely lifts the inflammation. 

Those cases often terminate with the formation of 
—- abscesses around the joint, as already des- 
cribed. 

The tre:tment if of any use is to lay open the ab- 
cesses and introduce Biniodide of mercury ointment, or 
as has been suggested by one of your number, the fill- 
ing of the sinus with “ Chinosol” powder. 

The after treatment of open joint will entirely depend 
on how much destruction of tissue has taken place 
and to what extent these can be renewed by nature. 

The simple traumatic cases will need no after treat- 
ment other than a prolonged rest. Those in which simple 
thickening of the synovial membrane and slight thicken- 
ing around the joint will be better to hive light exer- 
cise at as early a date after pain has left as possible. 
This will aid absorption and prevent further contrac- 
tion of the synovial membrane. 





When stiffness and large fibrous growth has formed, 
the best treatment I can recommend from experience is 
to hose twice daily for 20 minutes, and once daily 
apply the strong liniment of Iodine to the part. You 
may have relapses in those patients, and everything con- 
sidered it neither pays yourself nor your client. If 
lameness remains, firing and blistering may be had 
recourse to. 


After an explanation by Mr. Begg, the Secretary, 
that Mr. Mitchell had kindly prepared his paper on 14 


‘days notice, it was agreed to delay the debate on such 


an important subject til! the next meeting. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


A Committee was formed with Mr. M’Farlane as con- 
vener to carry ont the arrangements for a dinner to be 
held after the January meeting. 

Mr. Beae promised to give the record of a few interest- 
ing cases at next meeting. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Roy, Mr. Mitchell, and the 
Chairman brought one of the most successful meetings 
to a close. 


Hueu Beco, ls; - 
Joun R. M’CAtt, | Joint Secretaries. 








MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Black Boy 
Hotel, Nottingham, on Friday, Nov. 23rd. There 
were present: Messrs. W. Grasby, President ; G. Howe, 
Buxton : G. Smith, Tunstall ; W. G. Burndred, Hanley; 
F. L. Gooch, Stamford ; J. W. Coe, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
H. Fairer, Derby ; W. KR. Jermyn, Bristol ; F. J. Taylor, 
W. H. Brooke, Birmingham ; R. C. Trigger, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme; A. W. Mason, Leeds; J. J.Burchnall, 
Loughborough ; G. Wartnaby, Burton-on-Trent ; F. H. 
Gibbings. Nottingham; T. Duckworth, Ashbourne ; 
J. C. DeVille, Uttoxeter ; H. Collett, West Bromwich ; 
A. Hodgkins, Hanley ; J. A. Gold, Redditch ; T. Lud- 
low, Mansfield ; J. 5S. Barber, Rugby; J. Bainbridge, 
Wellingborough ; R. Cockburn, Eastwood; and the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich. The 
following visitors were also present: Prof. Hobday, 
London; Messrs. W. Barling, Newnham; Francis 
Knight and Devine, Birmingham. 


CoMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON, 


Mr. F. H. Gibbings entertained the Association to 

luncheon at the Black Boy Hotel. Upon the meal 
being concluded the President proposed the health of 
Mr. Gibbings, and mentioned that that was not the first 
time the Association had been indebted to Mr. Gibbings 
in the matter of hospitality. 
_ The toast was very heartily drunk, and Mr. Gibbings, 
in acknowledgment, said it afforded him great pleasure 
to welcome so many friends to Nottingham. He would 
be amply repaid for anything he had done by the 
knowledge that they had enjoyed themselves and had a 
successful meeting. (Applause.) 


A Mitp DIsapporinTMENT. 


Immediately after lunch, the company edjourned to 
the yard where Prof. Hobday had kindly undertaken to 
give a practical demonstration of the operation of 
ovariotomy. The mare which was provided came with 
a history of irritation of either the urinary or generative 
organs, and it was suspected that probably the ovaries 
would prove to be diseased and require removal. 
was found, however, upon a close examination under 
chloroform that the mischief arose from a deposit of 
sabulous material, and this was removed. It was 
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decided that this had been sufficient to give rise to the 
irritation which the owner described, and it was thought 
better not to proceed with the ovariotomy. 

A returning to the Hotel, the President took the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of 
apologies for absence from the following: Professors 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Penberthy, and Dewar; Dr. H. 
Manley ; Messrs. Haywood, John Blakeway, James 
Blakew:y, James Blakeway, junr., W. Stanley Carless, 
M. Tailby, T. Slipper, H. D. Pritchard, R. Hughes, 
W. A. Stanway, H. Thackeray, T. J. Brain, J. 'T. Potter 
Carter, E. O’Neill, F. W. Barling, L. W. Heelis, W. 
Carless (Stafford), B. Freer, J. B. Ward, Crofts, Rey- 
nolds, J. F.Simpson, J. E. Cartwright, J. L. Barling, 
L. C. Tipper, F. V. Steward, J. Malcolm, and H. L. 
Pemberton, and others. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Mr. F. T. Prince, of Ashbourne, nominated by Mr. 
Duckworth. 

Mr. W.C. Bartine, of Newnham-on-Severn, by the 


President. 
Tue Late Pror. PRrircHarpD. 


The Hon. Szc. read a letter from Mr. H. D. Pritchard, 
of Wolverhampton, announcing the death of his brother, 
Prof. Pritchard. 

The PRESIDENT moved that a vote of condolence be 
passed with the family of the late Professor Pritchard 
in their bereavement, and that there be recorded upon the 
minutes their high appreciation of his services to the 
veterinary profession. 

Mr. TRIGGER said that as an old pupil of Professor 
Pritchard he wished to second the resolution. The 
Midland Association were indebted to him for many 
valuable and instructive addresses, and there was no 
doubt he would be a much missed man. 

Mr. BargBer and Mr. BAINBRIDGE said that as old 
pupils of Professor Pritchard they also desired to’ be 
associated with the motion. 

The motion was carried sub silentvo. 


Tue AccrpENT To Sir JoHN M’FADYEAN. 


The Hon. Sec. mentioned that Sir John M’Fadyean 
had met with a serious accident, and he suggested that 
« letter of sympathy be sent to him in the name of the 
Association, at the same time wishing him a speedy and 
complete recovery. (Hear, hear.) 

This was seconded by Mr. Barling, and carried unani- 
mously. 

PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 

The Hon. Sc. read a circular on the subject of Par- 
liamentary representation, affirming that in the opinion 
of the Committee of Ways and Means it was desirable 
that a veterinary surgeon should be returned to Parlia- 
ment, requesting the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to assist in the matter, and appeal- 
ing for support up to £500 towards the expenses of any 

rospective candidate. The circular was signed by Mr. 

E Lionel Stroud. 

Mr. TayLor moved that the circular lay on the table. 

Mr. Cor seconded the motion, which was carried. 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 


A letter on this subject was also read by the Hon. Sec. 
Mr. TRIGGER said he introduced the subject some 
time ago at Birminghain when he read a paper on the 
a of the profession. He approved of the Apo 
ut unfortunately they had no power to impose such a 


fee. Personally, he thought the better system would be 


when they went for a new charter, to include powers 
under which they could charge each member 10 guineas 
for his certificate of membership on passing the exami- 
nations, instead of one guinea, as at present. 


In the 





case of an annual registration fee, it would require some 
collecting. He moved that for the present the circular 
lay on the table. 

This was seconded by Mr. Taylor and carried. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF ANTISEPTICS 
TO, AND THE LIMITATIONS OF, ABDOMINAL 
OPERATIONS IN VETERINARY SURGERY. 

By Frepx. Hoppay, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., London. 


Any operation which involves entrance into the abdo- 
men of an animal is, above all others, the crucial test of 
the value of the applicability of antiseptics to surgery. 
Much more is it the case in an animal patient than in a 
human being; for the latter can be placed under such 
perfectly adapted and clean surroundings afterwards 
that if septic infection does occur it nearly always com- 
mences either before or at the time of operation ; where- 
as in our patients we have not only this to think of, but 
the much greater risk of after infection from the sur- 
roundings to which we are compelled, of necessity to 
return them. 

You all know what incomparable advantages our medi- 
cal confréres have when operating, as compared with 
ourselves. Qualified assistants and nurses to hand, a 
warm room, or lavishly fitted operating theatre to work 
in, an expert anesthetist, a profuse supply of laundry 
es towels, cloths, etc., hot and old water sup- 
ply, a patient amenable to reason and capable of express- 
ing gratitude, and finally a nice clean bed, with night 
and day attendants to see that no false step is taken 
which might interfere with a satisfactory sequel. Under 
such conditions we, too, in veterinary practice, could 
achieve an equal proportion of successful results, but 
with animals abdominal surgery must always, I fear, 
have its limitations. The question of the value of the 
patient and its practical utility afterwards have gener- 
ally to be taken into account, as this settles many cases 
before they come to operation, the shot gun or the chloro- 
form bottle taking the place of the scapel. 

I have now had personal experience of fully 600 oper- 
ations on horses, cattle, dogs and cats, in which it has 
been necessary to enter the abdomen, and it is mainly 
in connection with these that I desire to exchange ex- 

eriences with you to-day. Ovariotomy of the pig I am 
eaving almost without comment, as the wonderful re- 
sults in this respect which are obtained by even the 
common castrator, are too well known to be commented 
upon. It is sufficient to say that the abdomen of the 
horse and dog species would not stand the same rough 
treatment w:thout a very large percentage of mortalities. 

I propose to invite an exchange of ideas upon the suc- 
cesses or failures we have had in abdominal surgery 
under the following headings : 

Simple puncture and suturing for accidental wounds. 

Simple laparotomy and reduction of herniz. 

Operations on the stomach and intestines. 

Operations on the abdominal urinary organs. 

Operations on the internal genital organs. 

Simple puncture. This operation is performed for 
ascites, an ailment much more common in the dog and 
cat than in any other of the domesticated animals. In 
so far as the operation itself is concerned, provided the 
usual antiseptic precautions are taken, there need be no 
tear of performing it, but my own oo of a per- 
manent recovery in cases of abdominal dropsy have been 
very discouraging. In ascites, asa rule, the fluid returns 
and eventually causes the death of the patient. 

Accidental wounds are met with in all animals, par- 
ticularly horse and dog, and all of us must have had 
experience of an abdominal wound with protrusion of 
intestine. In the pre-antiseptic days the majority of 
such animals would at once have been put away as pain- 
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lessly as possible, but experience nowadays shows that 
such wounds are, in by far the majority of cases, well 
worthy of a trial. In the horse quite a large number of 
observations in which bowel was visible through an 
abdominal wound, and in which the parts were sutured 
even some hours after the infliction’ of the injury, have 
been recorded in the veterinary periodicals during the 
past few years. 

Laparotomy may be performed as an exploratory 
measure with a view to finding out the condition of 
things in the interior of the abdomen and it is, of neces- 
sity, of course the preliminary step to any operation 
involving attention to the organs inside. It is also use- 
ful for the removal of tumours and other diseased con- 
ditions. 

The hand of the operator may enter the abdomen 
through the Fre et muscles, through the linea alba, 
up the inguinal] canal, or per vaginam. 

Experience teaches that where it is possible the /inea 
alba forms the safest and least troublesome site of en- 
trance for an exploratory laparotomy, but at the same 
time the operator must be guided to some extent by 
the animal upon which he is working, and the posi- 
tion of the organ he seeks. For example, when seeking 
for a missing testicle in a cryptorchid horse the inguinal 
region is, naturally enough, the site chosen for the lapar- 
otomy, and one may either dilate the inguinal canal 
itself or adopt the safer method of breaking through the 
abdominal muscle alongside of it. Again, in removing 
the ovaries of vicious mares, one may gain access to them 
through the flank or the vagina, the latter being, how- 
ever, generally admitted now to be the safest and best. 

The linea alba is the best site to choose wherever pos- 
sible, because it can be incised almost bloodlessly and 
the edges of the wound lend themselves very satisfactorily 
to the application of sutures and to direct union. 

This is not, I believe, the generally accepted opinion, 
and I recollect well that as a student I was always 
warned not to make my incision there and was given to 
understand that the wound would not heal readily and 
that the parts were weak. The exact opposite has, how- 
ever, been my own experience after a very serious and 
prolonged trial in which I have incised down the centre 
of this part several hundreds of times. 

The healing of the laparotomy wound gives, as a rule, 
quite a satisfact'ry sequel, and it is astonishing how 
much exploration an abdomer will stand provided ordin- 
ary care is taken when handling the crgans and that 
strict attention has been paid to antiseptic details. 

The operation for gut-tie in cattle is one which comes 
under the heading of laporotomy and one which I under- 
stand is frequently performed with most gratifying 
results. Itis an operation of which I have no experi- 
ence and about which I am anxious to learn something 
to-day, and [know your President and others present 
perform it when opportunity offers and occasion neces- 
sitates it. 

The operation for hernia may conveniently be taken 
under the heading of laporotomy for, practically speak- 
ing, the radical operation for this condition is really 
only a modified laporotomy. Once the organs are re- 
turned to the abdominal cavity it only needs a conven- 
ient selection of suture methods to keep them there 
securely. The limitations of abdominal surgery in this 
condition depend mainly on two things: some hernize 
are inoperable on account of their size and extent, and 
others on account of their position. Some ventral 
herniz in horses become very large, and for this reason, 
if the animal is at all workable, it is wise to think twice 
before advising operation. 

Inguinal herniz in the stallion and dog are difficult 
to put right and at the same time to preserve the des- 
cended testicle on the same side. If the testis is removed 
at the same time the covered operation does away with 
a lot of this difficulty. 





Operations on the stomach and intestines. Any oper- 
ation which involves cutting into the stomach or intes- 
tine of an animal is always serious, and the gravity of it 
should always be explained beforehand to the owner. 
Such operstions are usually a necessity, and the only 
alternative to adopt before they are discussed. 

It is in regard to the horse that I particularly ask for 
an exchange of information. In the dog and cat no one 
will now deny that operations for the removal of foreign 
bodies from the stomach or intestine are possible, al- 
though even in them the proposer must always be very 
guarded ; and the ox will bear ramenotomy sufficiently 
well to make it an operation constantly resorted to by 
practitioners in country districts ; but the exploration, 
after surgical incision, of the stomach and intestine is as 
yet very decidedly in the experimental stage. Even the 
boldest and most enthusiastic surgeon will think twice 
before he suggests to an owner that the abdomen of a 
horse shall be opened and the twist of the intestine, 
which he knows to be present, shall be unravelled, or 
that the calculus, the position which he may perhaps be 
able to exactly locate, shall be removed from the intes- 
tine by laporotomy and bold incision directly upon 1t. 

Personally, I have within the last few years twice 
attempted to reduce a twist of the bowel and six 
times have attempted removal of calculi from the 
horse. In all the result has been failure. I am dis- 
posed to be pessimistic over surgical interference in 
this animal for two of its commonest and most pain- 
ful and fatal ailments. The large bulk and weight 
of the organs to be manipulated, under antiseptic con- 
ditions and in a very confined space, render the task 
an utterly hopeless and impossible one in the case of 
a twist of the bowel, and indeed the tangle into which 
a horse’s bowel will get is most extraordinary ; so much 
so that it is often quite an impossibility to replace the 
gut into its homed shape, even when the bowels have 
been removed from the body. I have tried by lapor- 
otomy of the flank and, in the mare, per vaginam, and I 
heve no hesita ion in putting it down amongst the im- 
possibilities of veterinary practice. 

Laporotomy for calculus of the bowel, too, must, [ 
fear, be relegated to the same category as I do not know 
of a single recorded case where it has been successfully 
done. That the healthy small intestine will stand sur- 
gical interference has been demonstrated by several ob- 
servers, notably in England, by my colleague Professor 
Macqueen in a series of experimental observations made 
as the basis of a paper read before the National Veter- 
inary Association some years ago. Unluckily it is not 
in the part where we get intestinal calculi, and I found 
that the chief cause of failure was t> be found in the 
fact that I was utterly unable in any of the six cases in 
which I operated to get the towel containing the cal- 
culus to the orifice of the wound. Calculi are usually 
lodged in the large intestine, and I have been unable up 
to the present to find a single recorded observation 
where any surgeon has been bold enough to successfully 
attempt the removal, by incision, of a stone from this 
part of the gut. When the stone was in the large colon 
[ found that it was a physical impossibility to withdraw 
the organ through a wound of safe size for promise of 
satisfactory suturing afterwards (for one must not forget 
that the wound one makes has to remain a weak spot 
with a large weight of bowel pressing upon or against It 
for some time. The wall of the large colon, too, does 
not lend itself well to the application of sutur2s, and the 
extreme weight of its contents 1: ake it apt to readily 
rupture. The fluidity of its contents, too, make septic 
infection very easy. 

If the stone has passed out of the large colon (and 
this is usually the case before a stoppage of the bowel 
takes place) then it becomes jammed in that compara- 
tively narrow lumen which is attached to the lumbar 
region before actually becoming rectum. Here, again, it 
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is impossible to withdraw the portion of gut so as to 
bring it into the orifice of a flank wound. I have tried 
to get at this both by flank incision and per vaginam, 
but, so far, with only failures to report. I believe this, 
too, to be impossible. 

Ido, however, believe that there is a future in front, 
and a prospect of success in a few cases, of the attempt 
to assist the calculus to move one way or the other, and 
so get it away from the narrow place fn which it is 
jammed. The horse in which I did this survived for 
fourteen days and then died of a lung trouble quite un- 
connected with the original ailment. 

Especially do [think now that one knows the vaginal 
mucous membrane will stand puncture so well when 
first rendered surgically clean by antiseptics. Fora 
stone just a shade smaller in circumference than the 
bowel I feel sure that with one operator’s arm in the 
abdominal cavity and an assistant manipulating per 
rectum it will be possible to bring the stone away. In 
the ca-es in which I tried it [could not do this so I 
contented myself with forcing the stone back again into 
the large intestine where it had plenty of room to move 
about and where it must have lain for some months 
previous to the attack of colic. The relief of the pain 
was imméetliate and well marked in each case although, 
as I have already observed, none of my patients made 
permanent recoveries. 

Bowel surgery in the horse will always, I fear, have 
its limitations very strictly defined. It will be a merci- 
ful boon to the equine species if someone can devise 
ways and means to get over the enormous difficulties in 
this direction. . 

Operations upon the Abdominal Urinary Organs.— 
Although always to be considered seriously [ do not 
think we need discuss operations upon all the urinary 
organs as impracticable or impossible. It isin the horse 
and dog that surgical interference is most likely to be 
called for. 

No one nowadays will deny the practicability of re- 
moval of stones from the bl dder, and successful results 
in both horse and dug have frequently been recorded by 
numerous observers. Three specimens I have here to- 
day were tiken, two from the bladders of dogs by direct 
incision and the other from the bladder of a horse by 
entrance through the perineum and all made excellent 
recoveries. 

When in the kidney the difficulty lies in accurate 
diagnosis. Operations in the small animals are possible 
both for removal of stone and for removal of the whole 
kidney, but in the horse I believe that here again we 
come to one of our limitations. 

Operations on the Internal Genital Organs.—Here, 
above all others, may the animal surgeon claim success. 
The generative organs of the calf, pig, and bitch have 
been interfered with successfully by the common castra- 
tor for many years and the operation of oophorectomy 
is one in which they are very expert. The mare and 
cow have also received their share of attention and, 
provided due precautions are taken with reference to 
surgical pelt sag the operation of ovariotomy can 
also be performed upon them with an almost infinitesi- 
mal risk. 

Provided scrupulous antiseptic care is taken an 
expert operator may remove the ovaries from the mare, 
cow, monkey, bitch, sow, and cat almost with impunity, 
and the same may be said in regard to the removal of 
the testicle from a male fowl. In fact it is astonishing 
how little notice the patient will take of this operation 
afterwards if even ordinary care is exercised throughout 
the operation and convalescence. The cat is the only 
one of the above patients about whom I ever bad any 
anxiety afterwards ; cats are curious animalsat all times 
and often refuse to feed on the slightest thing being 
done to them. Removal of the uterus alone, too, is well 

borne by the bitch, and the cat stands this operation 








quite as well as removal of the ovaries alone. With a 
healthy uterus the risk in the bitch is infinitesimal, 
either when the ovaries alone are excised or the ovaries 
and empty uterus. Out of over 250 consecutive cases 
of most of which I have the records I have never lost 
but one and that was indirectly attributable to other 
causes and not to the operation. 

The pregnant uterus can be treated in the same way 
either before the time due for whelping or even after 
that act has really commenced. I speak now from an 
experience of more than 50 cases and I have often been 
astonished at the entire absence of a constitutional dis- 
turbance, provided septicemia has not already made 
progress before the operation is done. Within the last 
month I have had, in consultation with other veterinary 
surgeons, experience of two typical cases of this kind. 
One patient had been in labour for two and a half days, 
and five puppies had been removed by the natural 
passage, but the sixth was retained and had stuck at the 
top of the left horn of the uterus being much distended 
with septic gases. Laparotomy was performed, the 
whole uterus and contents were excised and the bitch 
has made an absolutely uninterrupted recovery. The 
veterinary surgeon with whom I operated in consulta- 
tion wrote to say that the most noticable feature she 
showed afterwards was to grumble because she had 
a puppies to suckle and to wander round to seek for 
them. 

The second case I allude to is one of a bitch with her 
uterus full of pus. This was carefully excised without 
escape of any of the contents and she, too, has never 
shown any constitutional disturbance whatever. 

As showing, too, how little notice may be taken by 
an animal when strict asepsis is preserved, I recollect 
well one case in which a cat had her ovaries removed 
before her kitten was weaned and she still continned to 
satisfactorily suckle it. 

Cesarean Section, in which the uterus is opened and 
the feetus removed, is an operation which [ dread much 
more than the entire extirpation of the uterus and 
ovaries. Recorded observations, however, shew that 
itcan be done successfully even in the larger animals 
and in this connection I think the photograph I have 
here of the cow case which was recorded in the May 
number of Zhe Veterinary Journal by Mr. Turtill, a 
veterinary surgeon of Ashbocking, deserves special 
attention to be drawn to it as an encouragement to 
others to attempt the same. Mr. Turcill suecessfully 
removed the putrid body of a calf through the flank 
of a heifer three weeks after her time for normal par- 
turition and the animal made an excellent recovery. 

Mr. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., of Towyn, and myself once 
attempted it in a little Welsh heifer ; we succeeded in 
getting the calf away, but the heifer died on the follow- 
ing day. 

Removal of the whole Uterus in the Mare or Cow 
whilst inside the abdomen is an «peration I have never 
had occasion to atten pt nor yet do I recollect reading 
of its successful performance, but removal of the pro- 
lapsed uterus when projecting from the vagina has been 
done many times successfully in the cow, bitch and cat. 
The mare, I believe, usually stands this proceedure very 
badly and rarely recovers afterwards, 

Summarising the above under the heading of my 
paper, I think we may truly say that the field of wor 
in the direction of abdominal surgery in the domesti- 
cated animals is quite a practicable and even, one might 
almost say, a large one. Operations involving the 
incision of the abdominal wall may be undertaken by 
every nan who has had a veterinary training and the 
proportion of losses will be infinitesimal. 

The internal generative organs bear surgical inter- 
ference under ¢ rtain conditions very well indeed, and 
surgical operations on the bladder, too, are not out of 
reach, 
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Operative interference with the interior of the intes- 
tine is a much more serious matter, although even that 
should be attempted when no other alternative presents 
itself. In the smaller animals the chances of success 
are reasonable ; in the larger ones the field is much more 
restricted and has its limitations. 
Lastly, having decided to operate, let us consider 
what are the essentials to success. As I said at the 
commencement of my paper the successful opening and 
closure of the abdomen is the cruci+] test of the value of 
the applicability of antiseptics to surgery. For an 
operation involving this proceedure we must have swrgz- 
cal cleanliness and to gain this end we must apply ways 
and means to surgically cleanse our own hands, our 
instruments, and that portion of the body of our patients 
which has to be incised. 
For the instruments, cotton woul, and wadding there 
is no simpler or better method than to sterilise by boiling. 
A clean saucepan can be obtained even at a cottage and 
the instruments can be taken direct from that and re- 
turned to it whenever they are set down or changed. 
Or, if preferred, they can be transferred after having 
been boiled, to a solution of some non-corrosive anti- 
septic. 
or the patient the razor must be used to remove the 
hair before the skin can be properly scrubbed and it will 
astonish those who have never tried the use of this 
simple, everyday instrument to see the difference be- 
tween the healing of wounds which have had the hair 
reviously removed from the edge by shaving and those 
in which the precaution has been neglected. And yet, 
even in these antiseptic days, how few of us consider 
the razor a3 an integral part of the operative outfit and 
find it a regular place in our operating case. In reality, 
for those who have once used it, it becomes the most 
used instrument of the whole lot. The skin is then 
thoroughly scrubbed and washed with soap and hot 
water containing some non-irritating antiseptic, then 
with ethereal soap or ether itself to remove grease, and 
finally with antiseptic again, the whole process taking 
about ten minutes. This ten minutes is time well spent 
and saves literally hours of anxiety and time which 
would otherwise have to be spent in subsequent dress- 
ings, for in by far the vast majority of instances a sur- 
gical wound which has been treated in this way and 
hermetically sealed after suturing, with iodoform colloid 
or some such preparation will need no further attention 
beyond the removal of the sutures a few days later. 

or the hands of the operator, with the exception of 
the preliminary use of the razor, the same scrubbing 
proceedure is necessary, and scrupulous care must be 
taken that the hands do not agaia come in contact with 
any surgically unclean body until after the completion 
of the operation. The operator must not touch anything 
which has not been sterilized, or if he does he must 
take measures to again disinfect hiniself. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I ask each of you in taking 
up the discussion, to be good enough to bring forward a 
few actual cases in which you have interfered with the 
abdomen. Failures are equa!ly as good to learn from as 
successes, and one and all will help to swell the list of 
actual statistics from which results may te drawn to 
increase that knowledge we are all in search of, viz., the 
best and safest methods to adopt when called upon to 
relieve the suffering of the animal world. 


The PRESIDENT said that however disappointed they 
had been with the patient, they had been more than re- 
ore by listening to one of the best papers ever read 

fore the Association (hear, hear.) It was an import- 
ant subject, and there was not time to do full justice to 
it in the way of discussion. He moved that the discus- 


sion be adjourned till the next meeting, which Professor 
Hobday said he would try to attend. If anyone would 


try to find an animal for the operation of ovariotomy, 
Prof. Hobday would perform it next time. He coupled 
with the motion for the adjournment of the discussion, 
a vote of thanks to Prof. Hobday for his extreme kind- 
ness. 

Mr. Gop seconded. 

The motion having been carried 

Mr. BARLING said he was negotiating for the purchase 
of an animal which he thought would be a proper subject 
for the operation, and if he succeeded in acquiring it, he 
would place it at Prof. Hubday’s disposal on the occasion 
of the next meeting. 


AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN. 


Mr. TRIGGER brought before the notice of the Assoc- 
iation a case of tuberculosis of the cervical vertebree in a 
young shire mare. She was treated by his assistant for 
rheumatism, but he (Mr. Trigger) suspected it to be a 
case of tuberculosis and said as mich. He tried to get 
the temperature down to normal, which was important 
when the tuberculin test was applied. There was not 
the slightest reaction, which was a somewhat singular 
circumstance. The owner said “ What about tnbercu- 
losis now?” and he ( Mr. Trigger) was bound to say, 
“ Perhaps [am wrong.” However, eventually the animal 
was destroyed, and he —e the bones to the usual 
treatment to see what really was the matter. He had 
brought a few of the bones to the meeting, and the 
showed that his original diagnosis was correct, althoug 
the evidence at the time was against it. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by the 
Hon. Sec., a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Trig- 
ger for bringing the case forward.} 

Before separating, the members had tea together as 


usual. 
H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. 








PARLIAMENTARY REPRES"N ATION. 
Report oF DeLecates, Roya Counties V.M.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In accordance with 
your wishes we duly attended the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means formed to carry out the 
movement in favour of Parliamentary Lepresentation, 
and we report as follows: Mr. H. Sumner presided, and 
was supported by 16 delegates and others. 

The first question that was discussed was whether 
direct or indirect representation was most desirable. All 
were agreed that it would be impossible to obtain the 
return of a veterinary surgeon to Parliament on the 
votes of veterinary surgeons alone, and while Professor 
Williams made an excellent suggestion that, if it was 
thought desirable to have indirect representation, the 
Secretary of the R.C.V.S. should attend the House as a 
lobbyist, it was still thought that our interests would 
be better served by having a member of our own pro- 
fession in Parliament, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed “That it is desirable that a V.S. 
should be returned to the House of Commons.” 

Sir John M’Fadyean proposed the next resolution, 
viz., “That in the opinion of this meeting there are not 
at present any practical means of obtaining the return 
of a V.S. to Parliament and it is therefore desirable that 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. should take the best means 
at its command to secure indirect representation.” This 
was seconded by Prof. Williams and carried by ten votes 
to six. 

This resolution having been passed leaves the Com- 
mittee free to devote its energies to finding a suitable 
candidate and a constituency, so that we may be pre- 
pared when another General Election takes place, and 





to that end Mr. Barrett moved, Mr. Livesey seconded 
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and it was carried unanimously “That an effort be at 
once made to secure promises of support, in writing, up 
to £500, with a view of aiding any prospective member 
of the profession, approved by the Committee, who may 
be chosen to contest any constituency.” It is proposed 
to circularise the whole of the profession, asking for sup- 
port, butas money will be required to start the machin- 
ery you are asked gentlemen, to vote a sum of at least 
£1 1s. towards the initial expenses, and we feel sure you 
will readily vote this sum. 

A sub-committee has been formed to carry out the 
details connected with this appeal to the profession, and 
consists of Messrs. Fraser, A. Lawson, Barrett, S. Locke, 
J. F. Simpson, Garnett, Prof. Williams, Sumner, Mac- 
Cormack and Stroud. 

This, gentlemen, is a summary of the work done at 
the meeting. 

(Signed) J. F. Simpson 
E. LionEL Stroup 








THE TRANSMISSION OF HYDROPHOBIA 
BY MICE AND RATS. 


Dr. Santour, a doctor of veterinary medicine in Con- 
stantinopte, has published several interesting cases of 
hydrophobia caused by rats and mice. The series of re- 
searches, which have been published of late in the French 
Revue Scientifique, seems to him to have established the 
fact that mice and rats are just as frequently, at least in 
the Orient, the cause of hydrophobia in men as are dogs. 
He relates the following characteristic case. On May 
24th, 1906, a medical man in Smyrna was consulted by 
a young man whose fiancée had died from hydrophobia 
seven days previously. The Jatter was afraid that he 


had contracted the disease himself, as kisses had passed 
between them a few days before the malady had mani- 
fested itself He brought with him a certificate of the 
municipal medical man stating that on May 8th the 
young girl, 18 years of age, was suddenly seized by 
symptoms that led to the immediate conclusion that she 
was suffering from hydrophobia. On the next day all 
the symptoms increased in intensity and three medical 
men called in for a consultation unanimously diagnosed 
that it was a case of rage furieuse. They gave at the 
same time a fatal prognosis. The course of the disease 
was typical and the patient went from bad to worse. On 
the seventh day paralysis set in and on the ninth day 
after the first manifestation of the disease she died. She 
never differed in her answers when interrogated by the 





medical men, by her mother, or by her fiancé. She em- 

| phatically declared that she had never been bitten by 
/a rabid dog or a rabid cat. She stated, however, that 
| six months previously she had some work to do in the 
| cellar of her house when suddenly a mouse jumped on 
her and bit her finger. There was a little flow of 
blood at that time and the pain was sharp, but this 
subsided and the patient did not attach any further 
importance to the matter. The attack of the mouse 
in the cellar, however, always remained very vividly 
in her memory. As it was absolutely impossible to 
find any other cause it is natural, Dr. Santour thinks, 
to conclude that the bite of the mouse was the oriyin 
of hydrophobia in the girl. He urges that more at- 
tention should be paid to the possibility of trans- 
mission of hydrophobia to man by rats and mice, and 
recommends that all persons bitten by these animals 
should be immediately sent to the institute for hydro- 
| phobia patients.— 7’he Lancet. 














































































































DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
H Foot: Glanders Rabies. h 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [Sheep] swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
Jbreaks mals. ess mals. aa mals, | 288: | Other breaks} breaks.| tered * 
Seniesa ——_— . ae Ce Case: Cele leanne 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Dec.8 | 12 | 16] _16| 29 22] 35 | 160 
1905 .. | 22 26 ig | 32 25 25 | 182 
Corresponding week in {1904 ..] 17 34 15 25 30 13 59 
1903 .. | 20 | 25 + | | 4 iz 59] «26 | = 300 
{ 
otal for 49 weeks, 1906 - -- | 873 | 1231 | 1032 | 1947 418 1163 6677 
1905 .. | 910 1234 1146 | 1961 826 765 3518 
( corresponding period in {1904 .. | 950 | 1431 1440 2526 1223 | 1153 5402 
1908 .. | 716 | 1068 1386 | 2384 1545 | 1405 | 7602 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 11, 1906. 
IRELAND. Week ended Dec. 6 - so Ese | a ees 9 | 12 
ae, ee, ey 7 _ 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 .. ee oo ee = 7 | 34 
190% cee oe 1 1 22 7 43 
222 91 | 983 
Total for 48 weeks, 1906 oe 4 8 e 16 | 
1905 See? oa 29 |100 | .. | .. | 2e4 | 187 1415 
iod i 1 G he ys oe 11 | 34] .. | .. [492 | 299 | 410: 
OCostengending pecied in {iso ae oe 4 5 2 540 | 296 | 3873 











Epizootic Lymphangitis: Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Dec. 6, 1906. 
N.12.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infectioa 
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CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS— 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. 
1906 1905 1904 1903 
Outbreaks in November 1 6 5 5 
Eleven Months 79 =6163 153-188 





The Spread of Glanders in the Country 


The annual general meeting of the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture was held at the Society of Arts, John 
Street, Mr. T. Courtenay Warner, M.P., presiding. . 

The annual report stated that the outbreaksof glanders 
in the country had increased, while the number in Lon- 
don had decreased. The council therefore deplored the 
refusal of the Treasury to grant the £25,000 asked for 
by the President of the Board of Agriculture, and trusted 
that for the sake of future economy and the prevention 
of further danger to human life, the Treasury would 
make the necessary grant at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Middleton declared that horses displaced by 
motor-buses in London were being distributed all over 
the country, and there was a marked increase in glanders 
as a consequence. 

Sir F. A. Channing, M.P., said the spread of the 
disease constituted a grave danger to human life, and 
was really a very serious matter. 


Damages for Motor-Bus Skid. 


In an action in the Southwark County Court on Dec. 
10th for damage to a shoyp-front caused by a skidding 
wnotor-bus, Judge Willis said people must put vehicles 
on the road that would not skid, and if they could not 
do that they must withdraw motor-buses from use. To 
bring out a machine on to the highway, which, after all 
care had been used by the persons in charge, might get 
over the pavement, was negligence, and the owners must 
pay for it. In that case, however, the plaintiff had mis- 
represented the consequences of the accident, and he 
gave judgment for him for only £2 and the costs of one 
witness. 

In deciding a similar case in the Marylebone County 
Court, Judge Selfe said that, had the evidence of negli- 
gence not been sufficient, he should have been prepared 
to find against the defendants on the ground of nuisance 
for putting a contrivance on the public thoroughfare 
which, under certain conditions, was uncontrolable. 














ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, be. 12. 
Lieut.-Colonel Robert Moore, F.R.C.V.S., is placed on 
retired pay. Dated 12th Dec., 1906. 
Lieut. George W. Tyson resigns his commission. 
Dated 12th Dec., 1906. 





The Office of the Director-General has been moved 
from 28 Pall Mall to the new War Office building in 
Whitehall. 

Capt. E. E. Martin and Lieut. A.S. Lawrie embarked 
for India on December 5th. 

Lieut. W. N. Rowston has joined at Woolwich from 
Aldershot. 

Capt. R. Porteous has returned to Northern Nigeria 
from leave of absence. 

Captain W. A. Wood and Captain J. J. Griffith have 
been detailed to attend the post-graduate course which 
is to be held at the Royal Veterinary College during the 
months of January and February. 


Personal. 
PRESENTATION TO Mr. G. H. Kircuin. 

Mr. G. H. Krronmn, M.R.C.V.S., who about four years 
ago succceded Prof. J. B. Gresswell in an extensive 
veterinary business at Louth, was on Friday evening, 
Nov. 30, entertained at a complimentary supper at the 





King’s Head Hotel, Louth. Councillor Charles Dickin- 
son presided, and those present included the Mayor of 
Louth (Councillor Richard Dawson), Alderman Henry 
D. Simpson, J P., and many others. 

Mr. G. Ranshaw, after the loyal toasts had been 
honoured, prop sed the health of the Mayor, and His 
Worship, in responding, referred to the respect in which 
Mr. Kitchin had been held in Louth. They all deeply 
regretted that he was severing his connection with Louth. 
He had only keen in the district a short time, but 
he had endeared himself to a great number of people in 
the neighbourhood (App.) 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, 
“Our Guest” (App.) He said he did so with mixed 
feelings, which all present would echo. First of all he 
felt sincere regret that Mr. Kitchin was leaving, but he 
congratulated him upon the fact that he was going in 
partnership with a veterinary surgeon who held high 
position in the profession. Mr. Kitchin had been a 
neighbour of his and his personal sorrow at Mr. Kitchin’s 
departure was sincere. The large attendance of farmers 
at the gathering must be very gratifying to Mr. Kitchin, 
for it showed the respect in which he was held by their 
conntry friends. Mr. Kitchin had always been “ Hail 
fellow, well met,” and he had always satisfied everyone 
for whom he had done business. They deeply regretted 
his departure, but wished him every success in the busi- 
ness to which he was going. He had the greatest pleas- 
ure in submitting the toast (App.) 

The toast was very enthusiastically honoured, the 
company rising and singing “For he’s a jolly good fel- 
low” and “Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” 

Mr. Kitchin spoke of the deep sorrow he felt at leav- 
ing Louth, and his great appreciation of the kind hos- 
pitality shown him that evening. It was a very high 
compliment that had been paid him. He thanked them 
from the bottom of his heart, and he also thanked those 
gentlemen who took a prominent part in the public 
business of the town and neighbourhood for their pres- 
ence. Heshould always regard that night as the greatest 
event of his life (App.) 

Alderman Simpson, J.P., proposed “ The Chairman ” 
also paying a tribute to Mr Kitchin’s abilities and the 
respect in which he had been held in the neighbourhood. 
The Chairman was one of those gentlemen who, if he 
took up a thing was bound to make it go. He had built 
up a business which is now one of the finest in the 
county and he hoped he would long continue to carr 
on the good work in the town and neighbourhood which 
he had done in past years. 

The toast was accorded musical honours, and 

The Chairman, in response, thanked Alderman Simp- 
son and the company for its kind reception. He had 
now been in Louth 28 years, and he intended to end his 
days there (App.) 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. Davip ALLAN. 


On the evening of Thursday, in Mr. Wilson’s Hall, 
Busby, Mr. Allan was presented with a silver salver, 
having a purse of sovereigns thereon, as a gift contri- 
buted to “ about 200 friends. 

Mr. Allan had a serious illness in May and June last 
from which he happily recovered ; but the universal 
sympathy expressed for him made it apparent that 
ae Wes a public desire to present him with a gift in 
recognition of his long and satisfactory services as a prac- 
titioner, and his public services in all matters agricul- 
tural. A committee was thereupon formed, whose 
success resulted in the presentation on Thursday night. 

Mr. William Strang, writer, the Secretary of the East 
Kilbride Open Cattle Show Society, acted as chairman, 
and made the presentation, and his peroration was as 
follows :—And now, gentlemen, what more can I say! 
I have endeavoured, and am endeavouring, to convey to 
you, Mr. Allan, in the best diction at my command, the 
esteem, yea, the profound esteem, respect, and admira- 
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tion which your large circle of friends have for you, 
their thankfulness for your complete recovery, and their 
desire and p ayer that you may long enjoy the health 
that has been restored to you, so that you may continue 
for many years a life of professional and public useful- 
ness ; and in token of these sentiments I have the 
honour as representing your friends, to present you 
with these gifts which, although handsome, are not to 
be considered as the measure of the respect, esteem, 
and admiration of your friends, but as merely the 
symbols thereof, as their respect, es eem, and admiration 
are immeasurable, and cannot be represented by money 
or moneys worth. The salver bears the following 
inscription :—“ Presented, with a monetary gift, to Mr. 
David Allan, M.R.C.V.S., Clarkston, Busby, by a large 
circle of friends, in recognition of his valu:ble services 
as a practitioner, and of his public services in all matters 
agricultural, for abont forty years.—6th December, 
1906. 

Mr. Allan suitably repl ed. Thereafter the meeting 
resolved itself into a smoking concert, and a very enjoy- 
able evening was spent. 


Mr. E. Stannore Kircuin, son of Mr. Kitchin, 
M.R.C.V.S., of The Repose, Clapton, N.E., has just 
obtained the degree of B.Sc., London, with Honours in 
Chemistry. He was educated at the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, and University College, London. 

The will has been proved of Mr. Daniel MacGregor, of 
Sleekburn House, Bedlington, Northumberland, veter- 
inary surgeon at £9,533.— Yorkshire Evening Post. 














OBITUARY. 
R. Hoven Knicut, M.R.C.V.S., Sowerby Bridge. 
Graduated New Edin: Dee 1895. 
Mr. Knight died on Tuesday, December 4th. He had 
been in practice at Sowerby Bridge for the past eleven 
years, and had gradually acquired a very good connection. 
He was only 36 years of age. 








CC RRESPONDENCE. 


TENDERING AND COMPETITION. 








Sir, 

By the same post I am sending a copy of our local paper 
containing on page 3 a report of a lecture by Prof. Mason, 
Mason, M.R.C.V.S. I believe this is the same gentleman 
over whose name appears the letter re ‘‘ Tendering and 
Competition ’’ in your issue of the Ist inst. 

I do not think he had much consideration for Mr. Con- 
way, the M.R.C.V.S. practising in the district, or for his 
profession, or he would not help to manufacture quacks 
which beset the country practitioner on every side; nor 
have led his audience to believe that any layman is com- 
petent to treat diseases like milk fever, etc. 

If you think this and the portions of lecture marked 
would interest your country subscribers you will please 
publish.—Yours sincerely, 

Wm. 8. Lamonr. 

Cookstown, Dec. 3. 


‘* LECTURE BY Pror. Mason, M.R.C.V.S. 


On Thursday evening a lecture on veterinary hygiene was 
delivered in Straw School to a large and appreciative 
audience of the farmers and others in the district. Prof. 
Mason occupied a couple of hours in the delivery of his 
lecture, which was profusely illustrated by numerous 
diagrams. Atthe close he kindly invited questions to be 
asked, and several of the audience availed themselves of 
the opportunity, particularly Messrs. John Murray, R.D.C.; 
Peter Crilly, etc., etc. Many took notes of the remedies he 
recommended for the treatment of the more common 
diseases of horses, cattle, and sheep. 

He explained cure for colic. Galloping should never be 
attempted, Bring the horse to an airy shed, let him lie 
down and rest, and keep warm by covers, and recommended 
& dose of one or one and half pints of linseed oil ; then give 


stimulants, either brandy or port wine, in mash or by itself. 
If turpentine be given mix with raw eggs. Sweet spirits of 
nitre he always considers a safe remedy in half-glass doses. 
A half pound of mustard mixed with a noggin of vinegar 
may be rubbed on the horse’s belly. After half-an-hour 
wash off. The washing has the effect of renewing the heat. 
Some oil should be rubbed on next day to prevent the hair 
coming off. Milk fever in cows and the age they are most 
subject it—viz., 2nd, 3rd, and 4th calf. He strongly con- 
demns attempting drenching, as frequently the drench 
enters the lungs instead of the stomach. Milk fever is 
caused by poison in the udder, in which the milk was con- 
tained in numerous small vessels like veins, instead of 
being in bulk. The udder should be syringed with oxygen 
gas, ordinary air, or better, air mixed with iodide of potas- 
sium from 1 to 2 drams, dissolved in a quart of clean milk- 
warm water, the water to be previously boiled and allowed 
to cool. 

There are three ways to cure hoose—lst, by medicine ; 
2nd, by ‘fumigating; 3rd, by injection. 1st. Mix equal 
parts of linseed oil and turpentine ; dose, one tablespoonful 
toa glass. 2nd. Fumigation. Put calves in closed house, 
get a strong person to stop inside and put sulphur on hot 
coals; when the person is unable to remain any longer in- 
side it is fully time to let the calves out also. Black leg 
should be cured by inoculation with a vaccine of black leg 
oil or pills, either in dewlap, elbow, or tail.—The Mid- 
Ulster Mail. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 
Sir, 

I herewith send a cutting which speaks for itself. There 
can be little doubt but that these articles are written by 
Members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. I 
am sure if our Societies and Associations were to find out 
and expose men who do this sort of work, they would be 
conferring a blessing on country practitioners.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. McCrea, M.R.C.V.S. 

[The article sent is of the usual sort on Colic and may, 
or may not be by a M.R.C.V. There is nothing much in 
it.—Ep.] 

Sir, 

Enclosed I send a copy of a local paper containing a very 
conspicuous advertisement of a veterinary surgeon. There 
is also nailed on the front of the Commercial Hotel at 
Easingwold a board which must be 3 ft. by 2 ft., with the 
following painted on in very large letters. 

GEORGE ELLIS, 
VETERINARY SURGEON, 


ATTENDANCE DalILy. Drues Supptiep HERE. 


If this is professional conduct, what is not ?—Yours truly, 
M.R.C.V.8. 


GEORGE ELLIS, 


M.R.C.V.S. and F.E.V.M.S. 
VETERINARY SURGEON. 








0 rg ee of all kinds successfully performed at 


the Hospital, or owner’s residence. 





Attends; J : 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, EASINGWOLD. 
Residence: 
VETERINARY HOSPITAL, SOWERBY, 


THIRSK. 


—The Easi ngwold Advertiser. 





MEAT INSPECTION. 
Sir, 
When this question is scientifically tackled,.« question of 





finance as well as a question of science will arise. 
What do we find ministers saying now? Measures about 
the benefit of which all men are. agreed would become ac- 
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complished facts if the money was in hand. In political 
matters this is evident on all hands. The accomplishment 
of scientific and extended meat inspection will be primarily 
a political matter. 

It will probably be found by ministers and financiers that 
to keep an army of experts will cost too much, and until the 
nation and the butchers get used to’ more scientific meat 
inspection than that existing at present, I don’t think the 
army of experts will come. The first salaries given will 
probably not be sufficient to keep men solely as meat 
inspectors. 

A large fund will have to be in hand and annually ob- 
tainable to pay an army of experts. It will be no easy 
matter to say where this money shall come from. 

Perhaps I was too optimistic in saying “there is hardly a 
veterinary surgeon who, if decently remunerated, could not 
run the thing in a business-like and scientific manner.’’ I 
think I might have said there is hardly a town or district in 
which there is not a veterinary surgeon capable of conduct- 
meat inspection scientifically and satisfactorily. Any little 
deficiencies could soon be remedied by a post-graduate 
course. It isn’t necessary for every one of these men to be 
experts. The swine-fever inspectors are not all microscopic 
and bacteriological experts. 

Meat inspection, to my knowledge, has been taught in the 
veterinary colleges for 10 years at least, and many of the 
men now out in New Zealand acting as meat inspectors 
qualified over 10 years ago, as also did some of those at 
present acting in England and Scotland. Thus I don’t 
think there is very much in the four years man argument. 

I am of opinion that the veterinary diploma of public 
health (to be generally adopted ) is a good deal further off 
than scientific meat inspection, especially considering the 
attitude (the report of the proceeding as regards Plymouth’s 
meat supply, p. 365 7'he Veterinary Record is a good example 
of this) which is at present adopted by many M.O.H. to- 
wards veterinary surgeons.—Yours truly, 

VERAX. 





THE PROPOSED ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
Sir, 

What is to be the ultimate fate of this proposal, which, 
as I notice from the current report of the Western Counties 
V.M.A., is still pursuing its weary way through the pro- 
vinces, and presenting itself to receive belated comment— 
not always sympathetic—before each of our professional 
societies in turn? Generally it may be said to meet with the 
approval of those bodies, but I am afraid that that approval 
is scarcely being voiced with sufficient distinctness to serve 
its originator’s purpose at the present moment—for it should 
not be forgotten, as was apparently the case at Plymouth, 
that the movement is now in even more need of active sup- 
port than was the case when Major Butler first brought it 
before the Central V.M.S. 

None of the speakers at the Western Counties’ meeting 
seem to have alluded to the fact that the Council of the 
R.C.V.8., in October last, decided to “‘shelve’’ the proposal 
for the present at least, their avowed reason being lack of 
evidence that a sufficient number of the profession were in 
favour of it. Major Butler himself, who knows perfectly 
well that the duties of the Council, under the Charters, 
consist chiefly in obeying the dictates of the profession, may 
not take exception to the attitude of our legislators towards 
his scheme, but he can scarcely feel satisfied with the re- 
ception it has met with from the profession. For, unless 
the profession espouse is much more warmly than has yet 
been the case, it really seems probable that this suggestion, 
which might have made an epoch in the progress of veterin- 
ary science, will, after a little more discussion, be quietly 
dropped even by the very society which first adopted it, and 
allowed to sink into oblivion. 

That would be a pity, for the plan appears far more 
praiseworthy in object and feasible in execution than some 
others which have recently been mooted, and little, if any, 
sound objection has yet been advanced against it. Let us 
take, for instance, the objection we have heard most fre- 
quently, and we shall find that, even if correct, it only applies 
to the immediate present, and not to the future. Let us 
grant (Major Butler does not grant this) that the proposed 

fee could only be made obligatory on new graduates, and let 








us also assume that not one existing graduate would make 
any voluntary payment. Granting all this, the objection is 
still shortsighted in the extreme, for every year would in- 
crease the number of new graduates, and the income derived 
from them, which in less than a decade would assume very 
respectable proportions, and, in a quarter of a century, 
would probably equal the profits accrueing from the exam- 
inations, even if the registration fee were only half a guinea. 
And yet this objection is seriously put forward against the 
proposal ! ; 

Of course, the objecting members will answer this argu- 
ment of mine by querulously complaining that, if a large in- 
come will not be derived from the innovation till twenty or 
thirty years hence, they are not likely to come in for much 
of the benefit thereof. Neither should they—if they intend 
to claim exemption from the payment of the fee, as many 
of them no doubt will do, if they can. If they expect to 
profit by the money, they must help to raise it. 

If the proposal should be adopted as far as new graduates 
are concerned, and payment on the part of existing ones be 
left optional, I do not anticipate any very great amelioration 
in the financial position of the R.C.V.S., for some years to 
come. 

The amelioration would certainly come in time, however, 
and it seems a thousand pities that a scheme containing 
such excellent possibilities should be allowed to drop, solely 
on account of the apathy of the profession. That it will 
drop, unless some active steps are taken in the next few 
months, there is, I fear, little doubt.—Yours faithfully, 

“*Cato.”’ 





Sir, 

With Major Butler’s resolution I most heartily agree. 

A number of practitioner seem loud in their complaints 
against the Council of the R.C.V.S., but I fail to see how 
it can do more; considering its financial position: ‘“‘The 
golden key can open many doors,”’ and in this commercial 
age money means power. I hold no brief for the members 
of Council, but it speaks rather disparagingly of this busi- 
ness capacity if they cannot be trusted with the proper 
manipulation of the paltry sum of 2 or 3000 pounds. If 
they are incompetent surely none other but the profession 
is to blame in electing them to po itions they unworthily 
fill. 

As regards the question of practitioners ill-affording a 
guinea fee, I consider it quite absurd. Professional men 
as a body ought to be above such petty and unfounded 
grumblings, more especially when they know that what- 
ever they subscribe will go to strengthen and raise their 
own position. 

I wish Major Butler’s scheme all the success it deserves. 
—Yours faithfully Wo. Scorr. 

Bridgwater. 


MEAT INSPECTION AT PLYMOUTH. 
Sir, 

Statements may have been made at the recent meeting of 
the Western Counties V.M.A. at Plymouth “for the pur- 
pose of getting veterinary surgeons into the positions of 
food inspectors.’’ Statements undoubtedly have been made 
to the press by certain local worthies which are open to the 
construction of being designed to keep veterinary surgeons 
out of such positions. But it is rather interesting to 
peruse the utterances of “‘two of the principal butchers in 
the town,’’ of their ex-colleague who inspects meat, and of 
the M.O.H. who ‘‘ would rather have such a practical man 
than a veterinary ’’—and then to compare those utterances 
with the weighty article from The Lancet, which you also 
insert in the current Record. 

The meat supply of Plymouth may be, and probably is, 
much better looked after than that of many other towns, 
but acomparison of its M.O.H.’s views with those of The 
Lancet suggests the words of Sir John M’Fadyean—from 
whom it is fashionable to quote —about ‘‘ living in a fool's 
paradise.’’ This meat inspector may be competent and 
may be “persevering ’’—bnt what can he do with one 
public abattoir, six private ones, and nearly two hundred 


shops ?— Yours truly, 
M.R.C.V.8. 














